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"The  challenge  continually  before  us  is  to  improve 
upon  what  we  have  gained,  to  always  look 
for  a  better  way...." 
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,t  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  we  realize  that  we're  never  done.  Although  DEP 
already  carries  out  some  of  the  toughest,  most  innovative,  and  most  highly  regarded  environmental  programs 
in  the  nation,  we  know  there's  still  much  to  do.  At  the  fore  of  action  on  a  broad  range  of  critical  issues  — 
from  healthier  air  with  cleaner  tailpipes  to  faster  cleanup  of  hazardous  waste  sites  to  a  comprehensive 
watershed  strategy  ~  the  women  and  men  of  DEP  have  begun  to  earn  a  nationwide  reputation  as  leaders  in 
protecting  the  environment  and  public  health.  And  in  surveys,  most  of  those  who  come  to  the  agency  for 
permits,  technical  assistance,  and  grants  consistently  tell  us  the  service  we  provide  is  steadily  improving. 

The  challenge  continually  before  us  is  to  improve  upon  what  we  have  gained,  to  always  look  for  a 
better  way  to  get  the  job  done.  Our  work  in  1993  illustrates  our  efforts  to  meet  that  challenge  head-on. 
These  pages  outline  the  strength  of  that  commitment,  in  these  and  other  major  initiatives: 

•  In  November,  DEP  submitted  to  U.S.  EPA  its  revised  State  Implementation  Plan,  which 
explains  how  the  state  will  do  its  job  under  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990.  Massachusetts 
is  focusing  on  a  mix  of  pollution-reducing  strategies  that  will  achieve  a  15  percent  net-of-growth  reduction 
in  volatile  organic  compound  (VOC)  emissions  by  1 996;  an  additional  9  percent  net-of-growth  reduction, 
in  VOC  or  nitrogen  oxide  emissions,  by  1999;  and  whatever  additional  reductions  are  necessary  to  attain  the 
ozone  standard  statewide  by  1999. 

•  Persistent  pollution  problems  in  many  of  our  rivers  and  coastal  waters  are  the  target  of  a  new 
Clean  Water  Strategy.  The  centerpiece  is  a  river  basin  approach  to  resource  management  that  now  is 
reshaping  our  monitoring,  permitting,  compliance,  enforcement  and  public  outreach  programs.  Basin  by 
basin,  and  in  five-year  cycles  for  renewal  of  major  withdrawal  and  discharge  permits,  we  will  simultaneously 
evaluate  water  quality  and  water  quantity  issues  and  develop  a  more  vivid  picture  of  how  water  is  used. 

•  The  Department  began  its  first-in-the-nation  program  for  raster  assessment  and  cleanup  of 
hazardous  waste  sites.  The  new  rules  of  Chapter  2  IE  free  DEP  to  focus  its  resources  on  those  sites  that  pose 
the  most  serious  threats  to  public  health  and  the  environment.  Now,  property  owners  may  hire  private 
environmental  professionals  licensed  by  an  independent  state  board  to  evaluate  sites  and  manage  the  work. 

As  the  agency  moves  forward  in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  we  will  be  guided  by  three  principles: 
that  investments  in  pollution  prevention  help  avoid  costs  of  enforcement,  compliance  and  cleanup;  that 
DEP  must  continually  move  beyond  what  we  have  already  achieved,  to  further  integrate,  coordinate  and 
streamline  our  programs;  and  that  regulators  receptive  to  innovation  —  in  science,  technology,  and  ways  of 
doing  business  —  will  regulate,  and  protect,  better. 

Thomas  B.  Powers 
Acting  Commissioner 


A  postscript:  As  you  may  know,  Dan  Greenbaum  left  his  position  as  Commissioner  of  DEP  this  past  March  1  after 
serving  nearly  six  years  in  that  capacity.  Dan  is  an  extremely  tough  act  to  follow;  his  leadership  and  vision  were 
prominent  reasons  for  the  accomplishments  described  in  this  report.  All  of  these  activities  occurred  on  "Dan 's  watch  ". 


or  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  in  1993,  the  touchstone  was  this:  a 
responsiveness  to  new  ideas,  scientific  advances,  and  emerging  solutions  that  today  keeps  DEP  moving  as 
fast  as  the  people  with  whom  it  does  business.  Here,  in  what  serves  as  an  environmental  almanac  for  the 
year,  the  Department  documents  this  capacity  for  continuous  and  productive  change. 

Economic  Boost  from  Faster  Waste  Site  Cleanups  


The  Department  activated  a  first-in-the-nation  program  for  faster  assessment  and  cleanup  of 
hazardous  waste  sites.  The  new  rules  of  Chapter  2  IE,  which  took  effect  October  1,  free  DEP  to  focus  its 
resources  on  those  sites  that  pose  the  most  serious  threats  to  public  health  and  the  environment.  Now  DEP 
no  longer  exercises  direct  oversight  on  the  majority  of  contaminated  sites.  Instead,  property  owners  may 
hire  private  environmental  professionals  licensed  by  an  independent  state  board  to  evaluate  sites  and  manage 
the  work.  After  careful  review,  the  Board  of  Registration  of  Hazardous  Waste  Site  Cleanup  Professionals 
approved  303  individuals  as  Licensed  Site  Professionals  in  1993,  or  about  three-fourths  of  those  who  had 
applied.  In  turn,  DEP  is  able  to  concentrate  its  staff  resources  on  the  worst  contaminated  sites,  where  public 
health  and  the  environment  are  most  seriously  at  risk,  as  well  as  on  those  sites  where  responsible  parties 
cannot  be  found  or  have  abandoned  the  problem. 


The  new  rules  provide  an  economic 
boost  by  more  rapidly  restoring 
contaminated  properties  and  making  them 
available  for  redevelopment.  Instead  of 
needing  as  many  as  six  separate  DEP 
approvals,  most  cleanups  now  proceed 
without  any  DEP  involvement,  or  in  some 
cases  just  a  single  permit.  DEP  audits  20 
percent  of  all  sites  each  year  to  make  sure 
deadlines  and  assessment  and  cleanup 
standards  are  met.  Responsible  parties  have 
greater  procedural  flexibility  in 
accomplishing  a  cleanup,  with  the  focus  on 
the  end  result  more  than  on  the  process 
used  to  get  there. 


When  an  oil  or  hazardous  material  site  or  spill  poses  an 
immediate  threat  to  people  or  the  environment,  and  the 
legally  responsible  party  refuses  to  take  immediate  action, 
DEP  steps  in.  But  once  assessment  or  cleanup  is  underway 
and  the  initial  threat  subsides,  the  agency  uses  every  tool 
available  to  ensure  that  the  responsible  party  ultimately  pays 
the  bill.  In  1993.DEP  initiated  action  at  60  sites  and 
spills  and  continued  publicly  funded  action  at  87 
more.  Employing  an  aggressive  mix  of  negotiations, 
mediated  settlements  and  litigation  involving  both 
old  and  new  sites,  DEP  collected  more  than 
ever  before,  nearly  doubling  its  cost  recovery  goal. 


Millions  of 
Dollars 


□ 


Costs 
Recovered 

Fines  and 
Penalties 


$4,749,033 
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The  new  21E  offers  incentives  for  responsible  parties  to  take  early  actions  to  reduce  risk,  cut  their 
cleanup  costs,  and  get  out  of  the  regulatory  system  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  a  practical  program  that 
answers  an  urgent  need  to  move  more  swiftly  on  waste  site  cleanups  both  to  protect  public  health  and  safety 
and  to  remove  21 E  liability  for  landowners  as  soon  as  possible. 


Waste  Prevention  FIRST  Across  the  State 


Determined  that  compliance  and  enforcement  at  their  best  prevent  the  creation  of  waste  and 
pollution,  the  Department  in  1993  expanded  statewide  its  multi-media  inspection  Waste  Prevention  FIRST 
Program  (Facility-wide  Inspections  to  Reduce  Sources  of  Toxics). 


During  fiscal  1993,  the  year  they  went  from  pilot  project  to  statewide  initiative,  Waste  Prevention 
FIRST  inspections  were  conducted  at  709  regulated  facilities  across  Massachusetts.  Had  DEP  inspected 
those  facilities  in  the  conventional  way  -  with  different  staff  checking  for  compliance  with  air  quality, 
hazardous  waste,  industrial  wastewater,  and  solid  waste  requirements  at  separate  times  of  the  year,  instead  of 
a  team  looking  at  the  whole  facility  just  once  -  it  would  have  taken  2,992  visits  to  accomplish  the  same 
amount  of  work.  And,  it  is  questionable  whether  compliance  inspections  done  the  traditional  way  would 
have  netted  the  same  results. 

By  performing  a  one-time,  comprehensive  assessment  of  each  facility's  overall  environmental 
performance  instead  of  relying  on  partial  inspections  done  months  apart,  DEP  uncovered  scores  of  violations 
that  otherwise  would  most  surely  have  been  missed.  In  all,  133  facilities  -  nearly  19  percent  of  those 
inspected  -  were  cited  for  a  total  of  161  unpermitted  activities  or  unregistered  waste  streams.  Specifically, 
these  facilities  were  found  to  be  emitting  volatile  organic  compounds  or  discharging  industrial  wastewater 
without  the  necessary  DEP  permits,  illegally  disposing  of  hazardous  wastes,  or  failing  to  comply  with  Toxics 
Use  Reduction  Act  requirements. 

Waste  Prevention  FIRST  employs  traditional  DEP  enforcement  tools,  such  as  non-compliance 
notices  (256  of  which  were  issued  as  a  result  of  FIRST  inspections  last  year),  administrative  orders  and 
penalties,  and  civil  or  criminal  referrals  to  both  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Environmental  Strike  Force. 
But  the  initiative  also  seeks  to  make  suggestions  and  provide  resources  that  help  violators  not  only  come 
back  into  compliance,  but  go  beyond  it  to  achieve  meaningful  and  frequently  cost-saving  reductions  in  their 
use  of  chemicals  and  discharges  of  pollution. 

For  every  enforcement  action  resulting  from  a  whole-facility  inspection,  DEP  provides  the  violator 
with  a  referral  to  the  state  Office  of  Technical  Assistance,  which  will  provide  any  company  that  requests  one 
a  complete  environmental  audit  and  recommend  strategies  for  reducing  toxics  use,  preventing  pollution  and 
saving  money  -  all  at  no  charge. 


A  New  Clean  Water  Strategy:  Less  Process,  More  Protection  

Many  of  Massachusetts'  rivers  and  coastal  waters  simply  are  not  as  clean  as  they  need  to  be.  A  1993 
DEP  report  revealed  that,  despite  decades  of  significant  progress,  44  percent  of  the  state's  main  rivers,  and 
60  percent  of  its  major  harbors  and  bays,  still  fail  to  meet  standards  for  both  fishing  and  swimming.  In 
coastal  areas,  pollution  has  closed  an  estimated  120,000  acres  of  shellfish  beds;  much  of  that  pollution 

comes  from  non-point  sources,  such  as 
ineffective  sewage  treatment  and 
stormwater  overflows. 

These  persistent  problems  are  the  target  of 
a  new  DEP  Clean  Water  Strategy,  a 
three-part  comprehensive  plan  to  re-focus 
and  coordinate  the  Department's  existing 
programs  to  make  sure  Massachusetts  gets 
the  best  protection  possible  for  its  water 
resources.  The  centerpiece  of  the  Clean 
Water  Strategy  is  a  river  basin  approach  to 


Non-point  sources  of 
water  pollution,  such  as 
failing  septic  systems, 
today  pose  a  greater 
problem  than  industrial, 
municipal  and  other 
point  sources. 


resource  management.  In  making  river  basins  its  basic  planning  units,  DEP's  Bureau  of  Resource  Protection 
is  reshaping  its  monitoring,  permitting,  compliance,  enforcement  and  public  outreach  programs.  Basin  by 
basin,  and  in  five-year  cycles  for  renewal  of  major  withdrawal  and  discharge  permits,  the  Bureau  can 
simultaneously  evaluate  water  quality  and  water  quantity  issues  and  develop  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the 
cumulative  impacts  of  water  use. 

In  1993,  the  Bureau  started  synchronizing  regulatory  functions  that  until  now  were  carried  out  in 
isolation  from  one  another:  water  quality  monitoring;  water  withdrawal  permitting;  and  permitting  under 
the  National  Pollution  Discharge  Elimination  System  (NPDES),  which  regulates  how  much  and  what  sorts 
of  waste  can  safely  enter  waterways.  By  coordinating  those  activities  and  focusing  them  in  a  particular  basin, 
the  relationship  between  water  quality  and  water  quantity  will  be  better  understood.  And  that 
understanding  will  help  DEP  set  resource-based  priorities,  training  its  expertise  ~  scientific,  technical,  and 
planning  —  where  it's  needed  most. 
Coordination  of  permitting-by-basin  and  of 
the  water  quality  testing  that  supports  it 
now  is  centered  in  a  newly  created  DEP 
Office  of  Watershed  Management.  The 
Office  also  serves  as  a  source  of  expanding 
opportunities  for  collaboration  with 
watershed  organizations,  business  and 
industry,  citizens,  and  other  state  and 
federal  agencies. 


In  coastal  areas,  pollution  had  closed  fewer 
than  20,000  acres  of  shellfish  beds  in  1970 
but  an  estimated  1 20,000  acres  20  years  later. 
Non-point  sources  of  pollution, 
such  as  ineffective  sewage 
treatment  and  stormwater 
runoff,  are  primary  threats. 
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The  Massachusetts  Geographic 
Information  System  (GIS)  gives  the  Strategy  a  state-of-the-art  tool  for  setting  water  resource  protection 
priorities.  GIS  mapping  will  help  DEP  staff  identify  the  most  sensitive  watersheds  in  the  Commonwealth, 
through  overlays  detailing  water  resource  attributes  of  statewide  importance. 

The  third  element  of  the  Strategy  calls  for  less  process,  more  protection  through  greater  coordination 
of  several  Bureau  programs.  Tapping  DEP's  commitment  to  continuous  quality  improvements,  cross- 
program  coordinating  efforts  are  driven  by  the  need  for  continuous  improvement  in  delivery  of  services. 
Procedural  delays  within  the  Department,  even  while  staff  work  to  provide  the  best  environmental 
protection  possible,  are  frustrating  for  those  who  come  to  the  agency  for  permits  and  other  actions. 

Today,  efforts  to  end  that  frustration  are  typified  by  the  decision  to  transfer  the  water  quality 
certification  program  from  the  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control  to  the  Division  of  Wedands  and 
Waterways,  to  consolidate  two  closely  related  and  sometimes  duplicative  programs.  In  this  way,  minor 
activities  that  are  adequately  regulated  under  the  state  wetlands  law  are  exempted  from  the  federally-derived 
certification.  With  this  change,  and  with  other  activities  screened  for  wetlands-related  compliance, 
processing  delays  are  eliminated  for  all  projects. 

The  result:  about  85  percent  of  all  projects  need  little  or  no  water  quality  certification  review,  while 
the  remaining  1 5  percent  ~  projects  in  critical  areas  —  are  more  strictly  regulated.  Similar  coordination  is 
under  way  for  management  of  stormwater  and  water  supply  residuals,  and  .changes  to  speed  dredging 
projects  are  planned.  Looking  beyond  this  work,  the  Department  now  is  examining  ways  in  which 
integrated,  cross-media  approaches  can  link  the  Clean  Water  Strategy  and  Waste  Prevention  FIRST 
initiatives. 


New  Clean  Air  Action 


Massachusetts  has  a  serious  air  pollution  problem.  Though  there  has  been  significant  progress  in 
reducing  emissions  of  certain  pollutants  such  as  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  dioxide,  most  of  the  state 
continues  to  be  in  non-attainment  of  federal  health-based  standards  for  ground-level  ozone,  the  chief 
ingredient  of  smog.  For  an  estimated  750,000  Massachusetts  residents  with  histories  of  heart  or  lung 
disease,  ozone  can  aggravate  their  conditions.  Even  in  healthy  people,  ozone  can  cause  chest  discomfort, 
coughing,  eye  and  respiratory  irritation. 

Most  of  the  emissions  that  cause  smog  come  from  vehicles.  According  to  an  inventory  of  air 
emissions  compiled  by  DEP  in  1993,  mobile  sources  ( such  as  cars,  trucks,  and  off-road  vehicles)  contribute 
58  percent  of  the  total  precursor  emissions,  the  single  largest  contributing  category.  By  contrast,  utility 
plants  are  responsible  for  1 5  percent,  and  industrial  facilities  contribute  eight  percent. 


What's  Behind  Smog? 

(Sources  of  Ozone  Ingredients) 
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In  November,  DEP  submitted  its 
revised  State  Implementation  Plan,  or  SIP, 
which  explains  how  the  state  will  do  its  job 
under  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990.  In  simplest  terms, 
the  SIP  is  a  compilation  of  the  regulations, 
programs,  and  plans  the  state  will  use  to 
clean  the  air.  EPA  rates  the  level  of 
non-attainment  in  five  categories,  from 
"marginal"  to  "extreme".  In 
Massachusetts,  rated  "serious",  the  deadline 
for  achieving  clean  air  is  1999.    To  meet 
the  Clean  Air  Act's  mandate, 
Massachusetts  is  focusing  on  a  mix  of 
pollution-reducing  strategies  that  will 
achieve  a  1 5  percent  net-of-growth 
reduction  in  volatile  organic  compound  (VOC)  emissions  by  1996;  an  additional  9  percent  net-of-growth 
reduction  in  VOC  or  nitrogen  oxide  emissions,  by  1999;  and  whatever  additional  reductions  are  necessary  to 
attain  the  ozone  standard  statewide  by  1999. 

Among  the  strategies  chosen  to  meet  the  15  peicent  reduction  by  1996  and  detailed  in  the  revised 
SIP  are:  an  enhanced  motor  vehicle  Inspection  and  Maintenance  program,  which  has  won  legislative 
approval  and  the  Governor's  signature;  the  sale  in  Massachusetts  of  Low  Emission  Vehicles;  reformulated 
gasoline;  Reasonably  Available  Control  Technology  (RACT)  for  50  ton-per-day  VOC  sources;  final 
installation  of  Stage  II  vapor  recovery  nozzles  on  service  station  pumps;  traffic  flow  improvements;  and 
controls  on  architectural  coatings,  auto  body  refinishing,  and  commercial/consumer  solvents. 


Source:  1990  Massachusetts  Emissions  Inventory 


—    Compliance  and  Enforcement:  Making  it  Count    

A  new  compliance  and  enforcement  strategy  emphasizes  results  over  process.  The  agency  works  to 
identify  companies  that  operate  "outside  of  the  system"  and  thus  have  an  unfair  advantage  over  competitors 
that  play  by  the  rules.  On  a  level  playing  field,  the  rules  send  clear  signals  about  what  needs  to  be  done,  and 
offer  education  and  assistance  to  prevent  violations  before  they  happen.  But  for  those  who  insist  on 


violating  the  rules,  the  message  is  clear:  environmental  violators  today  are  penalized  more,  not  less,  than 
those  a  few  years  ago.  A  decrease  in  administrative  penalties  has  been  more  than  offset  by  a  33-fold  increase 
in  fines  resulting  from  civil  and  criminal  cases  initiated  by  the  Environmental  Strike  Force  or  referred  by 
DEP  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Continually  Improving  Services  


The  agency  neared  completion  of  one-stop  permitting  for  new  and  expanding  businesses.  Now,  all 
major  permits  are  issued  by  each  regional  office.  Customer  service  centers  in  each  region  now  take 
incoming  calls  and  walk-in  requests  from  businesses  and  other  customers,  responding  to  questions  and 
arranging  hundreds  of  pre-application  meetings  each  year.  In  1993  the  Regional  Service  Centers  responded 
to  13,000  phone  calls  and  5,000  walk-in  requests.  At  the  same  time,  DEP's  Boston  InfoLine  staff  responded 
to  nearly  12,500  telephone  requests  for  assistance.  Major  projects  now  receive  custom-tailored,  integrated 
permitting  schedules,  and  in  1993  the  agency  addressed  more  than  20  projects  in  this  way. 

DEP  undertook  an  aggressive  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  permit  applications  submitted  prior  to 
the  Timely  Action  and  Fees  program  that  still  awaited  review.  That  project  has  virtually  eliminated  the 
backlog  of  older,  outstanding  permit  applications.  Although  some  isolated  applications  do  remain  in  the 
system,  most  are  inactive  and  require  action  by  the  applicant  or  another  government  agency  before  they  can 
be  closed  out.  Currently,  fewer  than  100  applications  received  prior  to  implementation  of  the  fees  program 
remain,  down  from  more  than  1600  applications  in  the  system  in  June  of  1991. 

Despite  improvements  in  DEP's  permitting,  many  applicants  still  require  permits  from  other  local 
and  state  agencies.  While  DEP  cannot  control  each  of  these  permitting  processes,  we  are  looking  for 
opportunities  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort  and  fees.  In  1993,  for  example,  DEP  delegated  authority  to 
the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority  to  permit  connections  for  industrial  wastewater  discharges 
into  MWRA  sewers.  As  a  result  of  this  agreement,  DEP  refunded  fees  for  23  applications  that  were  pending 
at  the  time  the  reform  took  effect. 

The  Department  issued  more  than  4000  permits  on  time  and  returned  only  seven  application  fees 
for  failure  to  meet  the  processing  deadlines,  as  required  under  its  "money  back  guaranteed"  permitting 
system.  This  represents  an  on-time  rate  of  better  than  99  percent.  In  June,  DEP  moved  to  ensure  that  fees 
more  accurately  reflect  the  agency's  costs  to  evaluate  and  process  applications:  17  fees  were  reduced  to 
account  for  programmatic  changes  and  improved  efficiency;  six  fees  were  added  to  cover  new  program  areas 
and  work  for  which  there  had  been  no  charge;  and  three  fees  were  increased  to  cover  the  agency's  costs. 

During  the  year,  the  agency  trimmed  a  backlog  of  about  800  wedands  and  other  appeals  cases  to  just 
300,  then  launched  an  initiative  to  close  most  remaining  cases  within  1 2  months.  Newly-filed  cases  now  get 
strict  timelines,  and  DEP  staff  have  worked  with  an  outside  advisory  panel  to  overhaul  the  adjudicatory 
hearing  system  to  prevent  backlogs  in  the  future. 

Recognizing  that  customer  service  and  employees  themselves  benefit  from  in-service  training, 
Human  Resources  staff  in  the  Bureau  of  Administrative  Services  designed  two  types  of  customer  service  skills 
training  curricula  :  one  for  administrative  employees  and  another  for  Regional  Directors,  Regional 
Engineers,  and  section  chiefs.  Human  Resources  staff  surveyed  these  groups  and  conducted  a  needs  analysis. 
Training  is  slated  to  begin  in  early  1994  and  is  designed  to  be  carried  out  over  two  years. 


fANUARY 


In  the  year's  first  round  of  community  recycling  grants, 
DEP  today  awarded  14  communities  a  total  of  more  than 
$120,000  in  recycling  equipment  to  help  them  start  up, 
expand  or  improve  their  recycling  programs.  Sy  year's  end,  50 
communities  were  awarded  nearly  $1.5  million  for  recycling  trucks, 
roll -off  containers,  and  curbside  bins. 


Commissioner  Greenbaum  and  the  City  of  Boston  today 
signed  a  landmark  agreement  to  develop  a  regional  Materials 
Recycling  Facility  (MRF)  in  the  city.  The  city  will  take  the 
lead  in  planning,  developing  and  constructing  the  MRF,  which  will 
process  recyclables  such  as  newspapers,  glass,  plastic  and  cans.  DEP 
will  invest  up  to  $5  million  in  grant  money  to  help  cover  the  city's 
costs.  In  announcing  the  agreement,  Greenbaum  called  it  "the  kind 
of  commitment  that  is  crucial  to  reaching  our  goal  of  recycling  half 
our  trash  by  the  end  of  the  decade".  City  officials  said  the  MRF  will 
create  at  least  30  to  50  new  jobs._ 


The  Massachusetts  Environmental  Strike  Force  announced 
the  indictment  of  a  Pembroke  man  for  illegally  removing 
asbestos  from  a  Dorchester  home  and  dumping  it  in  the 
parking  lot  of  a  neighboring  day  care  center.  Robert  Silva  was 
charged  with  illegally  handling  solid  waste,  violating  state  air 
pollution  laws,  and  operating  an  unlicensed  asbestos  business.  The 
charges  stem  from  an  incident  in  which  a  nearby  resident  saw  Silva 
removing  asbestos  in  trash  bags  and  alerted  authorities. 


rir 


H 


H 


BRUARY 


For  the  vast  majority  of  Massachusetts  businesspeople  who 
do  their  best  to  obey  the  environmental  rules,  one 
frustration  had  been  the  knowledge  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  Commonwealth  itself  did  not  play  by  the  rules.  Governor  Weld 
tackled  that  problem  head-on  today  when  he  signed  Executive  Order 
No.  350,  which  demands  that  state  agencies  and  authorities  lead  by 
example.  By  year's  end,  the  Clean  State  Council  -  a  group  of  senior 
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managers  from  all  secretariats,  agencies  and  authorities  responsible  for 
implementing  the  executive  order  -  identified  some  1 ,300 
environmental  compliance  problems  at  state-owned  facilities,  ranging 
from  failing  wastewater  treatment  plants  to  improper  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste. 


Environmental  officials  today  unveiled  a  new 
$120,000  baling  machine  at  the  Commonwealth's  Materials 
Recycling  Facility  in  Springfield,  as  the  facility  prepares  to  begin 
recycling  plastic  bottles.  The  baler,  which  automatically 
compacts  and  ties  plastics,  is  jointly  funded  by  the 
American  Plastics  Council  and  the  Aseptic  Packaging 
Council.  By  March  1,  40  of  the  97  communities  that 
participate  in  DEP's  Regional  Recycling  Program, 
representing  approximately  625,000  people,  will  begin 
recycling  plastic  bottles.  Since  coming  on  line  in  1990, 
the  Springfield  MRF  has  processed  more  than  1 50,000 
tons  of  recyclable  materials.  The  facility  is  operated  by 
Resource  Recovery  Systems,  Inc.  under  a  contract  with  DEP 
It  serves  more  communities  that  any  other  MRF  in  the 
United  States. 


Forty  of  the  97  communities  that 
participate  in  DEP's  Regional 
Recycling  Program,  representing 
approximately  625,000  people,  began 
recycling  plastic  bottles. 


Two  former  Brimfield  companies  and  their 
president  were  sentenced  in  Hampden  Superior  Court  on 
charges  stemming  from  their  operation  of  a  waste  tire 
collection  and  disposal  facility.  Trant  Equipment  and  Scrap  Iron, 
Inc;  Valley  Holding,  Inc.;  and  their  president,  Carl  Trant,  pleaded 
guilty  on  February  2  to  numerous  violations  of  environmental  laws. 

Carl  Trant  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in  jail  for  violating 
solid  waste  and  air  pollution  laws.  The  sentence  was  stayed  for  six 
months  on  condition  that  Trant  accept  no  more  tires  and  that  he 
submit  short-term  and  long-term  plans  detailing  how  he  will 
eliminate  immediate  fire  hazards  and  remove  an  estimated  800,000 
tires  from  the  property,  which  abuts  wedands. 

Trant  failed  to  submit  acceptable  plans  to  the  court,  and  on 
September  14  the  judge  sent  him  to  jail.  The  jail  term  follows  efforts 
over  several  years  by  DEP  staff  and  the  Attorney  General  to  have 
Trant  get  rid  of  the  tires. 


Commissioner  Greenbaum  announced  today  that 
234  cities  and  towns  have  demonstrated  to  DEP  their 
commitment  to  recycling  bottles,  cans,  and  other  materials  instead  of 
disposing  of  them  in  landfills  and  incinerators.  These  communities 


The  fact  that  234  communities  met 
minimum  standards  shows  that 
recycling  rules  are  driving  many  local 
recycling  programs  and  that  most 
cities  and  towns  find  cost-effective 
ways  to  recycle. 


are  exempt  from  having  their  waste  loads  inspected 
and  potentially  rejected  by  the  operators  of  disposal 
facilities  after  April  1 .  The  fact  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  Massachusetts  communities  have  met 
minimum  standards  for  recycling  is  evidence  of  two 
important  points:  recycling  rules  are  the  engine  driving 
many  local  recycling  programs;  and  even  in  difficult 
economic  times,  most  cities  and  towns  have  found 
cost-effective  ways  to  recycle.  In  keeping  with  a  June, 
1992  report  in  which  the  state  Auditor  said  "communities  that  utilize 
drop-off  centers  are  likely  to  realize  cost  savings,"  DEP  is  not 
requiring  cosdy  curbside  recycling  programs. 


L 


Vapor  recovery  systems  will  reduce 
air  pollution  from  gasoline  stations 
by  an  average  of  9,000  tons  per  year 
when  fully  implemented. 


Today  marks  the  deadline  for  about  650  service  stations 
across  Massachusetts  to  have  installed  vapor  recovery 
equipment  on  their  gasoline  pumps,  including  new  nozzles. 
This  is  the  third  phase  of  DEP's  Stage  II  Vapor 
Recovery  Program,  designed  to  cut  down  on  smog. 
The  stations  affected  now  pump  at  least  20,000 
gallons  of  gasoline  per  month.  About  1,800  larger 
stations  were  required  to  meet  1991  and  1992 
installation  deadlines.  Vapor  recovery  systems  will 
reduce  air  pollution  from  gasoline  stations  by  an 
average  of  9,000  tons  per  year  when  fully 
implemented.  The  equipment  captures  gasoline  vapors  during 
vehicle  refueling  and  returns  them  to  underground  storage  tanks, 
where  they  recondense.  , 


DEP  today  reversed  an  earlier  draft  decision  and  denied  a 
controversial  permit  application  by  Douglas  Environmental 
Associates  of  Roslindale  to  construct  a  1,500-ton  per  day 
solid  waste  landfill  in  the  town  of  Douglas.  The  denial  follows  a 
series  of  public  hearings  and  a  lengthy  review  conducted  by  staff  from 
DEP's  Worcester  and  Boston  offices,  with  assistance  from  a  panel  of 
independent  experts,  and  overseen  by  Commissioner  Greenbaum. 
Reviewers  agreed  that  additional  hydrogeologic  data  submitted  to 
DEP  since  the  draft  decision  leaves  doubt  as  to  whether  the  proposed 
landfill  site,  located  atop  fractured  bedrock,  can  be  adequately 
monitored  to  detect  potential  leaks  that  could  contaminate 
groundwater.  Moreover,  said  DEP,  questions  remain  about  the 
potential  impact  on  rare  species  of  wildlife.  The  applicant  appealed 
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the  permit  denial  in  Suffolk  Superior  Court,  and  the  Court 
remanded  the  case  to  DEP  to  re-open  public  comment. 


A  ruling  today  from  DEP  now  will  allow  sludge 
pellets  produced  by  the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources 
Authority's  sludge  processing  plant  in  Quincy  to  be  used 
beneficially  as  fertilizer  in  the  Commonwealth.    Sludge  pellets  that 
meet  high  standards  for  protection  of  the  environment 
and  public  health  can  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  land 

such  as  agriculture,  landscaping,  horticulture, 


uses 


forestry,  and  turf  farming  —  as  a  slow-release  organic 
fertilizer  and  soil  conditioner.  As  part  of  the 
application  process,  the  MWRA  was  required  to  sample 
and  analyze  its  sludge  and  pellets  on  a  monthly  basis  for 
several  months.  The  Authority  will  be  required  to 
continue  sampling  on  a  monthly  schedule  during  the 
two-year  term  of  the  approval. 


What  has  been  viewed  as  a  problem 
now  becomes  an  opportunity.  Sludge 
used  to  be  thrown  away  or  burned;  now 
it  can  be  turned  into  a  high-quality, 
reusable  product. 


Canal  Electric  Company  will  reduce  its  visible  air 
emissions  and  implement  a  monitoring  program  at  its 
power  station  in  Sandwich,  under  a  consent  order  with 
DEP.  Agency  staff  from  the  Southeast  Regional  Office  have 
worked  with  Canal  Electric  for  the  last  few  years  to  reduce  visible 
emissions  from  the  facility's  two  generating  units.  DEP  previously 
required  Canal  Electric  to  upgrade  its  equipment  and  has 
continuously  monitored  particulate  emissions  from  the  plant. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  consent  order,  Canal  Electric  will 
hire  a  certified  consultant  to  perform  random  EPA  visible 
emissions  observations.  If  visible  emissions  exceed  air  quality 
standards,  DEP  will  2lsscss  penalities  and  require  the  company  to 
modify  its  fuel. 


The  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Company  agreed  to 
pay  a  $150,000  administrative  penalty  and  contribute 
$225,000  to  the  Commonwealth's  Wildlands  Acquisition  Account 
to  settle  alleged  violations  of  the  Massachusetts  Clean  Waters  Act 
that  occurred  during  a  pipeline  construction  project  in  western 
Massachusetts.  The  contribution  to  the  Wildlands  program, 
administered  by  the  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  will  be  used 
to  purchase  land  for  the  protection  and  management  offish  and 
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wildlife  habitat  with  public  access.  In  addition,  Tennessee  Gas  has 
agreed  to  conduct  a  fish  stocking  program  and  a  fisheries  survey. 
The  company  will  provide  500  pounds  of  brown  trout  for  the 
stocking  of  Laurel  Lake  in  the  town  of  Lee.  It  will  also  conduct  a 
fisheries  survey  in  three  streams  affected  by  the  construction  project. 


DEP  today  awarded  nearly  $700,000  in  yard  and  wood 
waste  processing  equipment  grants  to  four  host 
communities.  The  four  --  Springfield,  Worcester, 
Needham,  and  Marblehead  —  in  turn  will  organize  regional  programs 
and  coordinate  shared  use  of  the  equipment  among  more  than  90 
other  cities  and  towns.  The  machinery  shreds  brush  and  other  yard 
waste  which  can  then  be  used  as  mulch  or  compost.  The  shredders, 
which  cost  approximately  $170,000  each,  can  process  up  to  200,000 
yards,  or  40,000  tons  of  yard  waste  per  year. 


i 


A  new  technology  that  will  help  to  reduce  summertime 
smog  won  praise  from  Governor  Weld  during  a  visit  to  the 
New  England  Power  Company's  Salem  Harbor  Station. 
Working  in  cooperation  with  DEP,  New  England  Power  is  testing  a 
low-cost,  state-of-the-art  air  pollution  control  system  that  is  expected 
to  dramatically  cut  nitrogen  oxides  (NOx)  emissions.  Testing  so  far 
on  one  of  the  plant's  three  coal-burning  units  reduced  NOx  by  half. 
With  supplemental  controls,  the  project  is  expected  to  cut  emissions 
by  two  thirds.  The  Salem  Harbor  project  is  the  first  commercial 
installation  of  the  innovative  technology  on  a  coal-fired  utility  boiler 
in  the  United  States.  Known  as  Selective  Non-Catalytic  Reduction 
control  technology,  the  system  which  converts  nitrogen  oxides  to 
harmless  nitrogen  and  water  was  installed  last  winter  under  the  terms 
of  a  consent  order  between  New  England  Power  and  DEP  after  staff 
from  the  agency's  Northeast  Regional  Office  (NERO)  found  the 
plant  was  emitting  excess  nitrogen  oxides  into  the  atmosphere. 


CITGO  Corp.  today  agreed  to  pay  a  $1.7  million  penalty 
and  install  pollution  control  equipment  at  its  Braintree 
gasoline  tank  farm.  The  setdement  culminates  three  years  of  work  by 
DEP  staff  and  others  to  correct  major  air  quality  violations.  The 
violations  were  discovered  during  compliance  testing  performed  in 
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1992  at  the  direction  of  DEP  air  quality  engineers  from  the 
Northeast  Regional  Office.  They  noticed  visible  gasoline  vapor  waves 
and  detected  strong  gasoline  odors,  and  found  that  emissions  from 
the  facility's  air  pollution  control  equipment  were  more  than  twice 
the  allowable  standard  of  80  milligrams  per  liter.  If 
allowed  to  continue  unchecked  at  that  rate,  about  250 
tons  of  excess  volatile  organic  compounds  per  year  would 
escape  into  the  air. 

The  CITGO  fine  is  the  largest  such  penalty  to 
date  in  Massachusetts  and  highlights  a  continuing 
compliance/enforcement  initiative  aimed  at  gasoline 
terminals  by  NERO  air  quality  staff.  With  seven  of  the 
state's  nine  mainland  terminals  located  in  the  Northeast 
region,  NERO  staff  have  ensured  that  all  terminals  found  in 
noncompliance  will  install  equipment  that  will  result  in  a  nearly 
ten-fold  reduction  in  such  emissions. 


The  $1.7  million  CITGO  fine  is  the 
largest  such  penalty  to  date  in 
Massachusetts  and  highlights  a 
continuing  compliance/enforcement 
initiative  aimed  at  gasoline  terminals 
by  Northeast  regional  air  quality  staff. 


Most  of  Massachusetts'  summertime  smog  is  caused 
by  the  everyday  activities  of  its  residents,  not  by  industry 
smokestacks,  according  to  a  DEP  inventory  of  air  emissions. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  the  smog-producing  emissions  in 
Massachusetts  come  from  automobiles,  off-road  equipment  such  as 
lawnmowers  and  boats,  paints,  and  household 
products  like  cleaners  and  hair  sprays.  Utility  plants 
are  responsible  for  14  percent,  and  industrial  and 
manufacturing  facilities  contribute  6  percent.  The 
remainder  comes  from  agricultural,  construction,  and 
small  commercial  sources.  The  federal  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990  require  each  state  that  does  not 
meet  health-based  air  quality  standards  to  prepare  a 
inventory  of  those  pollutants  of  concern.  The 
Massachusetts  inventory  includes  volatile  organic 
compounds  and  nitrogen  oxides,  which  in  the  presence  of  sunlight 
and  heat  form  ground-level  ozone,  the  chief  ingredient  in  smog. 


Sixty-five  percent  of  smog-producing 
emissions  come  from  automobiles, 
off-road  equipment  such  as  lawnmowers 
and  boats,  paints,  and  household 
products  like  cleaners  and  hair  sprays. 


DEP  will  require  the  General  Electric  Company  to 
reduce  potential  public  exposure  to  PCBs  at  16  properties 
near  the  Housatonic  River  in  western  Massachusetts.  PCBs, 
or  polychlorinated  biphenyls,  originated  from  the  GE  plant  in 
Pittsfield,  and  are  present  in  rjver  sediments  and  floodplain  soils 
adjacent  to  the  river,  primarily  between  Pittsfield  and  Woods  Pond 
Dam  in  Lenox. 
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GE  will  work  with  affected  property  owners  to  develop 
appropriate  cleanup  plans.  In  the  meantime,  toxicologists  in  DEP's 
Office  of  Research  and  Standards  have  provided  a  series  of 
recommendations  to  residents  and  river  visitors  to  minimize  potential 
exposure.    Staff  from  the  Western  Regional  Office  are  working  with 
the  U.S.  EPA,  citizens'  groups,  and  GE  to  develop  final  remedial 
action  plans  for  the  GE  facility  in  Pittsfield  and  the  Housatonic. 


AUGUS 


Work  continued  to  carry  out  a  management  strategy  for 
cleanup  of  the  long-standing  contamination  at  the 
Massachusetts  Military  Reservation,  on  Cape  Cod,  that  emphasizes 
innovative  decision-making  and  community  participation. 

Spills  and  disposal  of  fuels  and  cleaning  solvents  from  1950 
through  1985  are  the  sources  of  a  plume  flowing  about  a  foot  a  day, 
potentially  threatening  nearby  water  supplies.  The  Reservation,  a 
federal  Superfund  site,  contains  77  separate  hazardous  waste  sites. 
Staff  in  the  Southeast  Regional  Office  estimate  that  the  cost  of 
containing  all  the  contamination  will  cost  about  $100  million. 

Project  Action  Teams  —  composed  of  engineers,  attorneys, 
environmentalists,  local  citizens  ~  are  examining  various  cleanup 
components  and  developing  plans.  A  contamination  plume 
management  team  has  a  22-month  action  plan  that  employs  current 
technology  to  stop  the  waste  flow  as  quickly  as  possible. 


The  West  Stockbridge  Water  Company  told  staff  in  DEP's 
Western  Regional  Office  (WERO)  that  it  had  run  out  of 
potable  water  to  serve  its  250  customers.  Five  days  later, 
Lieutenant  Governor  A.  Paul  Cellucci,  acting  for  the 
Governor,  declared  a  public  health  emergency  in  response  to  the 
crisis.  The  declaration  enabled  officials  to  take  water  from  a  nearby 
quarry  and,  as  the  first  such  use  of  the  state  public  health  statute  in 
dealing  with  a  drinking  water  shortage,  it  united  the  efforts  of  DEP 
regional  staff  and  the  state  Public  Health  Council.  In  the  months 
that  followed  the  incident,  WERO  staff  worked  with  local,  state,  and 
federal  officials  to  ensure  a  permanent,  safe  water  supply  for  the 
customers  in  West  Stockbridge.  A  Farmers  Home  Administration 
grant  speeded  installation  of  a  new  system  that  went  into  service  in 
early  December. 
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SEPTEMBER 


DEP  today  issued  final  permits  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  solid  waste  combustion  facility  in 
Shirley.  The  proposed  waste-to-energy  processing  center 
will  be  part  of  the  Montachusett  Regional  Recycling  Facility 
(MRRF).  The  MRRF  will  consist  of  three  components:  a 
combustion  facility  authorized  to  accept  up  to  243  tons  per  day  of 
municipal  solid  waste;  a  recycling  processing  center  that  could  handle 
up  to  170  tons  of  recyclables  per  day;  and  a  household  hazardous 
waste  collection  center.  The  project  is  to  be  built  by  Traitement 
Industriel  des  Residus  Urbains  (TIRU)  of  Paris. 


Air  pollution  from  nitrogen  oxides,  one  of  the 
primary  ingredients  in  smog,  will  be  cut  by  one  third  ~  the 
single  largest  air  pollution  reduction  ever  in  Massachusetts  — 
with  stringent  new  controls  adopted  today.  For  the  first  time,  power 
plants  and  other  industrial  sources  must  control  NOx 
emissions  to  comply  with  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act. 
Stationary  sources  (industries  and  utilities)  currendy 
emit  107,000  tons  per  year  of  NOx  into  the  air. 
Ninety  percent  of  that  comes  from  power  plants.  By 
May  of  1995,  existing  large  NOx  sources  ~  those 
capable  of  emitting  at  least  50  tons  per  year  —  must 
install  controls  to  reduce  emissions  as  much  as  is 
technologically  and  economically  feasible,  a  standard  called 
Reasonably  Available  Control  Technology  (RACT). 


Air  pollution  from  nitrogen  oxides  will 
be  cut  by  one  third  --  the  single  largest 
air  pollution  reduction  ever  in 
Massachusetts  --  with  new  controls. 


DEP  today  issued  a  recycling  research  and 
development  permit  to  Molten  Metal  Technology,  Inc., 
allowing  the  company  to  conduct  expanded  research  activities  on 
recyclable  hazardous  waste  at  its  plant  in  Fall  River.  The  permit 
allows  MMT  to  carry  out  commercial-scale  demonstrations  of  its 
innovative  process  for  recovering  reusable  products  from  various 
hazardous  waste  streams. 

Molten  Metal  Technology  uses  a  patented  waste  processing 
and  resource  recovery  technology  known  as  Catalytic  Extraction 
Processing.  It  dissolves  waste  material  in  a  molten  metal  bath 
operated  at  approximately  3,000  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  separates 
out  metals,  ceramics  and  gases. 
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The  Strike  Force  found  that  one-third  of 
the  inspectors  intentionally  altered  the 
test  results  by  making  temporary 
adjustments  to  the  car,  tampering  with 
the  analyzer  or  doing  anything  else 
they  could  think  of  to  pass  the  vehicle. 


Over  the  course  of  a  ten-month  undercover  probe  revealed 
today,  DEP  found  widespread  negligence  and  fraud  in  the 
way  Massachusetts  automobile  inspection  stations  conduct 
vehicle  emissions  tests.  Investigators  from  the 
Environmental  Strike  Force  visited  135  stations  across  the  state,  and 
encountered  inspectors  who  performed  the  tests  properly  at  only  21 
of  them. 

Posing  as  consumers,  investigators  drove  two  specially- 
prepared  cars  into  the  inspection  bays  at  these  stations.  On  each 
vehicle,  the  catalytic  converter  had  been  removed  and  replaced  with  a 
straight  exhaust  pipe  -  a  clear  violation  of  the  law.  The  cars  were  also 
mechanically  altered  to  ensure  failure  of  a  properly 
administered  emissions  test. 

Only  15  percent  of  the  inspection  stations  noticed  that 
the  catalytic  converter  was  missing  and  issued  a 
rejection  sticker,  as  required  by  law.  A  full  one-third 
of  the  inspectors  intentionally  altered  the  test  results 
by  making  temporary  adjustments  to  the  car, 
tampering  with  the  analyzer  or  doing  anything  else 
they  could  think  of  to  pass  the  vehicle.  One-quarter 
failed  the  car  but  never  even  noticed  that  it  had  no  catalytic 
converter. 

Fourteen  percent  failed  the  vehicle,  but  only  after  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  alter  the  test  results.  The  remaining  12  percent 
either  issued  a  valid  sticker  despite  a  failed  emissions  test  or  allowed 
motorists  to  leave  without  putting  a  rejection  sticker  on  the  car  even 
though  it  was  polluting  too  much. 


With  the  new  emissions  banking  and 
trading  program,  the  marketplace  will 
decide  the  cheapest  place  to  get  air 
pollution  reductions. 


Environmental  Affairs  Secretary  Trudy  Coxe  and 
Commissioner  Dan  Greenbaum  today  unveiled  the  nation's 
first  comprehensive  statewide  emissions  reduction  credit 
trading  system  that  will  encourage  business  and  industry  to  reduce  air 
pollution  voluntarily  and  simultaneously  spur  economic  growth.  The 
emissions  banking  and  trading  program  allows  companies  that  reduce 
air  pollution  below  regulatory  requirements  to  trade  or  sell  the 
additional  reductions  to  companies  which  need  those  "credits"  to 
build  or  expand  their  own  operations  in  the  state. 
Under  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act,  any  new  source  of  air 

emissions,  such  as  a  factory,  must  find  offsetting 
pollution  reductions  amounting  to  120  percent  of  what 
they  expect  to  emit.  Companies  that  have  banked 
credits  for  cutting  emissions  below  mandated  federal 
standards  would  be  able  to  sell  those  credits  to 
companies  that  are  planning  to  move  into  Massachusetts 
or  expand  their  operations  here,  while  still  resulting  in  a 
net  pollution  reduction  for  the  state.  The  new  rules 
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allow  companies  to  accrue  credits  for  reducing  emissions  of  volatile 
organic  compounds,  nitrogen  oxides  and  carbon  monoxide  through 
such  measures  as  toxics  use  reduction,  energy  conservation,  or 
improved  operating  efficiencies.  Knowing  that  an  investment  in 
pollution  prevention  will  result  in  emissions  reduction  credits  that 
may  be  banked  for  later  use  or  sale,  companies  will  have  a  market- 
based  incentive  for  going  beyond  what  is  required. 


OCTOBER 


A  sweeping  overhaul  of  the  way  hazardous  waste  sites 
are  cleaned  up  in  Massachusetts  takes  effect  today.  From 
now  on  DEP  will  no  longer  exercise  direct  oversight  on  the 
majority  of  contaminated  sites.  Instead,  property  owners  may  hire 
private  environmental  professionals  licensed  by  an  independent  state 
board  to  evaluate  sites  and  manage  the  cleanups.  As  a  result,  DEP 
will  be  able  to  concentrate  its  staff  resources  on  the 
worst  contaminated  sites,  where  public  health  and  the 
environment  are  seriously  at  risk,  as  well  as  those  sites 
where  the  responsible  party  cannot  be  found  or  has 
walked  away. 

Now,  cleanups  at  most  sites  will  be  done  by 
private  parties,  overseen  by  Licensed  Site  Professionals. 
Instead  of  needing  as  many  as  six  separate  DEP 
approvals,  most  cleanups  will  be  able  to  proceed 
without  any  DEP  involvement,  or  in  some  cases  will  need  just  a 
single  permit. 

DEP  will  audit  20  percent  of  all  sites  each  year  to  make  sure 
deadlines  and  assessment  and  cleanup  standards  are  met.  Clear 
reporting  thresholds  have  been  established  for  releases  of  oil  and 
hazardous  materials,  as  well  as  clear  endpoints  that  establish  when  a 
cleanup  is  done.  Responsible  parties  will  have  greater  procedural 
flexibility  in  accomplishing  a  cleanup,  with  the  focus  on  the  end 
result  more  than  on  the  process  used  to  get  there. 


Most  cleanups  will  be  done  by  private 
parties,  overseen  by  Licensed  Site 
Professionals.  DEP  will  be  able  to 
concentrate  its  resources  on  the  worst 
contaminated  sites. 


NOVEMBER 


Federal  Court  Judge  David  Mazzone  denied  the  auto 
industry's  move  to  derail  Massachusetts'  implementation  of 
the  California  Low  Emissions  Vehicle  (LEV)  program,  which  would 
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put  LEV  cars  on  the  market  in  Massachusetts  beginning  with  the 
1995  model  year. 

In  responding  to  the  automakers'  argument  that  differences 
between  California  and  Massachusetts  gasolines  would  require 
installation  of  two  different  types  of  catalytic  converters,  Judge 
Mazzone  found  that  DEP  staff  had  "succeeded  in  discrediting  the 
study  upon  which  the  automakers  rely". 


Massachusetts  today  met  an 
Important  federal  deadline  by  filing 
its  plan  to  cut  air  pollution  by  15 
percent  over  the  next  three  years. 


Massachusetts  today  met  an  important  federal  deadline  by 
filing  its  plan  to  cut  air  pollution  by  15  percent  over  the  next 

three  years.  Revisions  to  the  State  Implementation  Plan  (SIP)  were 
filed  with  U.S.  EPA  by  staff  from  DEP's  Air  Quality 
Control  Division.  The  revisions  are  required  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  all  states  not  in  attainment  of 
health-based  standards  for  ground-level  ozone.  The 
document  details  regulations  and  programs  the  state  has 
adopted  or  will  adopt  to  reduce  smog-causing  emissions, 
including  enhanced  inspection  and  maintenance  of 
automobiles,  adoption  of  California  low-emitting 

vehicle  standards,  reformulation  of  paints  and  solvents,  and  controls 

on  auto  refinishing  operations. 


In  only  six  months  DEP's  Office  of 
General  Counsel  slashed  a  backlog  of 
some  800  wetlands  and  other  appeals 
cases  to  about  300. 


DEP  today  said  that  in  just  six  months  it  slashed  a  backlog 
of  800  wedands  and  other  appeals  cases  to  just  300.  The 
remaining  backlog  represents  only  10  percent  of  the  nearly 
3,000  cases  appealed  to  DEP  over  the  last  decade.  Staff  will  screen 
and  evaluate  these  cases  and  try  to  resolve  all  but  75-100  of  the  most 
complex  without  a  hearing  and  within  12  months.  A 
specially  trained  team  of  DEP  legal  and  technical  staff 
will  carry  those  cases  to  closure  in  a  judge-driven 
process  that  will  emphasize  mediation  and  pre-hearing 
resolution. 

To  prevent  future  backlogs,  DEP  is  also  poised  to 
implement  an  overhaul  of  the  adjudicatory  hearing 
system.  A  12-member  advisory  committee  including 


environmentalists,  developers,  lawyers,  consultants,  and  academics 
has  identified  2 1  potential  reform  measures  that  could  both  reduce 
the  number  of  cases  filed  and  streamline  the  hearing  process  itself. 
Among  these  proposals  are  creation  of  a  "rocket  docket"  to  speed  the 
review  of  simple  cases,  maximim  use  of  alternative  dispute  resolution, 
and  simplified,  standardized  forms. 
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DECEMBER 


In  a  consent  judgment  with  the  Environmental 
Strike  Force,  AT&T  agreed  to  pay  a  $75,000  penalty  for 
alleged  discharge  of  water  contaminated  with  hexavalent 
chromium  into  the  Merrimack  River  from  a  company  facility  in 
Andover.  In  addition  to  the  penalty,  the  judgment  requires  AT&T 
to  regularly  conduct  training  for  employees  who  respond  to  spills  at 
the  plant.  In  advance  of  this  judgment,  the  company  discontinued 
use  of  the  chemical  compound  at  the  facility  and  installed  a  back-up 
reservoir  for  its  sprinkler  system,  which  was  the  source  of  the 
discharge. 

The  case  arose  from  a  1990  incident  in  which  water 
containing  hexavalent  chromium  was  released  when  the  sprinkler 
system  malfunctioned.  The  water  allegedly  entered  floor  drains  and, 
eventually,  the  river.  DEP  and  the  Attorney  General  also  alleged  that 
AT&T  did  not  properly  notify  DEP  emergency  response  staff  from 
the  Northeast  Regional  Office  until  two  days  after  the  incident.  The 
law  requires  notice  within  two  hours  of  such  a  spill. 


By  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Facilities  had  employed  the  State  Revolving  Loan  Fund 
(SRF)  to  leverage  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
environmental  infrastructure  investment.  Since  its  inception  with 
statutory  amendments  in  1992,  the  SRF  program  has  made  $510 
million  in  loans  to  90  municipalities  approved  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1993;  approved  an  additional  $110  million  in  projects  in  24 
municipalities  in  fiscal  year  1993;  disbursed  $148  million  of  the 
funds  borrowed;  and  managed  more  than  550  existing 
grant  projects,  including  $55  million  in  state  funds  and 
$60  million  in  federal  funds. 

Major  ongoing  projects  funded  include  the 
Boston  Harbor  cleanup,  the  South  Essex  Sewerage 
District  secondary  treatment  plant,  combined  sewage 
overflow  correction  studies  for  New  Bedford,  Fall 
River,  Lynn,  the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources 
Authority,  and  the  Connecticut  River. 


The  SRF  program  made  $510 
million  in  loans  to  90  municipalities 
approved  prior  to  fiscal  year  1993, 
and  approved  $110  million  more  in 
FY  1993 
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CUSTOMER  SERVICES 


The  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  offers  Service  Centers  in  each  of  its  four 
regional  offices.  Here,  staff  are  ready  to  help  DEP's  customers  find  the  information  and 
help  they  need,  making  these  Service  Centers  the  best  first  place  to  call  or  visit  when  you 
need  to  contact  DEP.  Please  call  the  Center  nearest  you. 


►Springfield  413-784-1100  ext.  214 
•Worcester  508-792-7683 


•Woburn  617-935-2160  ext.  112 
•Lakeville  508-946-2714 


DEP  also  offers  InfoLine,  a  toll-free  service  for  general  information,  permit  application 
kits,  and  referral  to  DEP  technical  experts. 

•Call  toll-free  (from  area  codes  508  and  413)  1-800-462-0444 
•For  calls  within  area  code  617  and  from  out  of  state:  617-338-2255 
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